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and illness, would be obliged to send him to the almshouse were it not 
for the daily care of the nurse. And a morning spent in giving 
obstetrical care to new mothers and bathing and dressing new babies 
may be followed by an afternoon of relieving a private nurse for her 
time off duty. 

While paid visiting nursing service can never take the place of 
the continuous service of the private nurse, it does meet a very definite 
demand ; and more and more are the people learning to turn to it for 
the comfort of skilled nursing care for short periods of time, especially 
during the trying times of confinement and operation. 



GOTAURA 



By Minnie M. Johnson, R.N. 
Harlan, Iowa 

GOTAURA, mud-hutted, mud-walled, is like many other villages 
in the great Empire of India. Notwithstanding the prevailing 
squalor there is always a tropical sky, tropical vegetation, and tropical 
sunsets which appeal to the aesthetic eye. Perhaps I shall be able to 
point out the things which appeal to the sympathetic heart as well. 

Between two lovely little lakes which lay outside the village in a 
space of about sixty feet in width under some splendid old tamarind 
trees we established our medical camp for a couple of weeks in order 
to help the people of Gotaura and surrounding villages. These two 
lakes are as essential to the life of the villagers and domestic animals 
as the city water works are to the inhabitant of our modern cities. In 
their waters the weekly wash of the entire village is done. The per- 
fectly well and the horribly afflicted bathe their bodies and cleanse 
their teeth. However lacking in their understanding of the rules of 
hygiene and sanitation, I must give the Indian credit for using a really 
sanitary tooth brush made of a small twig of the tamarind trees 
chewed into a brush effect, the beauty of which is that a new one is 
always available for the next cleansing. 

It is interesting to watch the stream of villagers going to and 
from the lakes on their various errands. The women, clad in their 
saris, carry all the water for use in the home in large earthen jars on 
their heads. How gracefully they walk! They have acquired the 
art of carrying large jars without even supporting them with their 
hands. While at the lake for water they often wash the sari (strip 
of cloth six or eight yards in length) they are wearing. They first 
wash one end of it, then by displacing the other end they put the wet 
end on again. If they are fortunate enough to possess a change the 
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newly laundered one is hung out to dry, otherwise it dries upon them 
while they go about their work. 

The tropical vegetation surrounding the lakes is of marvelous 
beauty. On the side of the lake nearest the town stands an old temple 
of typical Indian architecture, where the Hindus daily worship their 
deities, sacrificing their gifts of money, food and flowers. The daily 
scene seldom changes. Huge black buffaloes are driven into the 
lakes and scrubbed in the same place from which the drinking water 
is taken. The brown bodies of men, women and children may be seen 
all day long swimming about and bathing. The laundering goes on 
from early morning until late at night, the slap, slap, slapping of the 
clothes on the flat stones (the native wash boards) in the water may 
be heard from some distance away. One may well imagine the color 
of a once white garment after having been washed a few weeks in 
cold water without soap, especially if the wearer uses plenty of cocoa- 
nut oil as is his usual custom. 

Quaint little doongas made of hewn-out logs float on the lakes 
from which fishermen seem to take great delight. It is interesting to 
watch them with their throw lines and spears. Oftentimes one sees 
a make-shift affair of two earthen vessels turned upside down and 
tied to a plank leaving only space enough between the two vessels to 
make a good seat upon which the fisherman sits dangling his legs in 
the water. Sometimes a hungry alligator siezes one of the fisher- 
man's feet, which no doubt is a most unpleasant experience for the 
fisherman. Huge alligators are often seen stretching themselves out 
on the sloping banks of the lake in mid-day sunning themselves, and 
one night one came out of the water near where Ajax (my pony) was 
tied and succeeded in disturbing his entire night's rest. 

I found the medical work in this village intensely interesting. It 
seemed to me that we found all the maladies on the calendar of 
maladies. We found the anopheles in numbers legion. They take 
a heavy toll from among the inhabitants yearly. "Eyes" describe the 
eyes of India very well indeed. There are good eyes in India and very 
beautiful ones, too. There, too, are the horribly afflicted eyes which 
function improperly and seem to take all of the sweetness out of life 
for the sufferer. Then there are the absolutely sightless eyes — 
sightless from early infancy in many cases. Ophthalmia neonatorum 
is cruelly common. Tracoma is common, too, and is seldom isolated. 
Lack of care and ignorance are the usual causes of blindness in India 
— an appalling fact. The "eye sores" of India are really sore eyes, 
of which Gotaura has her quota. 

When we think of India and her great wealth it is hard to 
associate poverty with it ; but poverty there is with the great monster 
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Disease following in its wake "seeking whom it may devour." It 
makes one shudder to think of it, and it should give one a kindlier 
feeling toward that remnant of humanity which seems constantly 
falling behind in the great struggle for an existence. Little children 
are the easiest victims to the various scourges of disease. During 
years of famine or famine conditions it is simply a survival of the 
fittest. Ignorance again seems so nearly in the foreground when 
care is needed. Children are given opium for every disorder and 
when there is no disorder as well. A diet of green cucumbers and 
guavas is thought to be quite proper by some mothers. Very young 
children are allowed to smoke cigarettes. Rachitic children are 
numerous. I marvel at the patience of the Indian people. How 
patient they are in suffering ! They insist that malaria is only "ordi- 
nary fever." The great tumors they carry about are thought to be 
incurable, and with absolute resignation they bear their burdens 
bravely. How the villagers marvel when a supposed-to-be-incurable 
tumor is removed and the patient recovers ! They are then ready to 
fall down and worship the doctor, telling him he is God. Being 
fatalists they are willing to accept almost everything as intended for 
them no matter how painful or dangerous. If one is bitten by a 
cobra or karaiyat it is thought that Brahma had written such a 
destiny on the frontal bone of the victim. Why try to escape? "Jo 
ho, so hoga," which being interpreted means, whatever is to be, will be. 
The malguzar (landowner of village and surrounding acreage) 
proved to be an interesting individual. Well fed — yea — to corpu- 
lence, proud — even unto arrogance, he appeared in the medical camp 
without'even giving the usual salutation of "Salaam." He had read 
as far as fourth grade ; therefore he was educated ! He was wealthy ; 
therefore influential! He was healthy; therefore indifferent to the 
affliction of others. He happened to be born male ; therefore he was 
contemptuous of women! He was accustomed to giving orders and 
having them obeyed. He came four consecutive days with the same 
disrespect for me (a foreign woman) and on the fourth day he 
approached me demanding in a deep commanding voice some medicine 
for his sick horse which had been unable to stand, eat or drink for 
several days. I humbly confessed that since I was only a nurse I did 
not count the skill of a veterinarian as one of my professional assets. 
I finally remembered that on the occasion of one of our milch buffaloes 
being sick I had assumed the role of a veterinarian and stumbled onto 
a remedy which produced the desired results. So as he continued to 
insist, in spite of my confession of inability, I consented to experiment 
with the horse over which he had so much concern. The compounder 
was thus instructed to measure out the simple remedy for which the 
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malguzar paid the sum of one rupee. The following morning he 
returned with the salutation, "Salaam, Huzur, my horse is better, I 
wish to get another does of medicine." The next day he came with a 
beaming face, saying that his horse was able to stand, and could eat 
and drink. He brought his little eight-year-old daughter, who was 
suffering with a badly imbedded and infected tooth, which was easily 
removed and its cavity treated — an accomplishment thought to be very 
wonderful indeed ! He was then exceedingly friendly and asked with 
great interest, "Who is this Christ of whom you are telling us ?" He 
bought copies of all the books we had for sale and seemed as delighted 
as a child over a new toy. He then invited me to visit the women 
and children in his home. I accepted his invitation with alacrity, 
and was warmly received by the entire household. Thus through the 
ministration of a simple remedy to a sick horse I was privileged to 
serve the highest caste and most influential family in the village of 
Gotaura. The medical work was heavy — but interesting — yea verily. 



HOOKWORM DISEASE— A PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEM OF THE SOUTH 

By Martha M. Giltner, R.N. 
Greenville, Mississippi 

(Continued from page 807, July Journal,) 

HOOKWORM disease is recognized with certainty in two ways. 
If it is suspected from the clinical symptoms already described, 
treatment may be given. If the disease exists, the worms which 
cause it will be poisoned and dislodged by the medicine. They may 
be found by washing the stool through one or two thicknesses of 
cheese cloth. The worms if present will be left on the cloth and may 
be easily seen. The second method is by microscopical examination 
of the stool and finding the eggs and worms. This method is most 
generally used and is a positive method of diagnosis in any case. 

In administering the treatment for this disease it is important 
to understand the conditions to be met with. There is no disease in 
which more wonderful improvement takes place after treatment than 
in severe cases. Even mild unsuspected cases often gain several 
pounds. Thymol was the drug most generally used until the war. As 
it is a German product the supply was low and more could not be 
secured, so Chenopodium, an American product, came into general 
use. It was found equally effective, much less disagreeable to take, 
and it has less unpleasant after effects. It is less expensive than 



